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_© Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders.” 


 —————— 


Nantz, 31st December, 1819. 


Sir—The recollection of your attention 
in showing me your cow establishment at 
Germantown, has suggested the idea of for- 
warding to you the process they have in 
Upper Brittany to make butter, which is 
a little different from the American mode. 
Should it be of any service to you, I shall 





feel much gratified, and my fears for in- | 


truding upon your useful occupations will 
soon vanish. 


I have lately noticed in one of our pub- | 


lications, that chesnut wood has been found 
io be an excellent substitute for logwood 
and oak bark for dying and tanning, and 
its affinity to wool is said to be greater 
than that of either gall or sumac. Should 


the American manufacturers resume opera- | 


tions, for which the present state of the 
country seems so favourable, it would be 
worth while to try the experiment. 


A very ingenious, cheap and simple ma- | 


chine has lately been invented here, called 
the Steam Hydraulic Engine, for the pur- 
pose of raising water; its advantageous 
properties lie, in raising four cubic feet of 


water 65 feet high in one minute, with a | 
very small quantity of coal; 2dly, of being 
so light (not exceeding 110 pounds weight, 
boiler and furnace incladed) as to be easy 


to move about to be applied to draining of 
VoL. IV. 
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lands, &c. If I can get at more informa- 
tion as to its mechanism, I will communi- 
cate it to you. I am respectfully, sir, your 
very humble servant, Francis Da Costa. 


Reuben Haines, esq. 


MODE OF MAKING BUTTER, 


As it is practised in the neighbourhood of 


Rennes in Brittany, where the best Butter 

in France is made. 

Milk is composed of three parts, essen- 
tially different from each other; they are 
as follow: 

Ist. The aqueous part, called whey, 
which is very acid. 

2d. The cheese part, which is substan- 
tial. 

3d. The butter part, called cream, of an 
oily nature, and which comes up naturally 
to the surface of the milk even before its 
decomposition. 

It is this cream that is turned out into 
butter by churning. 

In order to make good butter, the de- 
composition of milk must have begun; I 
mean its three parts must be exactly sepa- 
rated, as it happens when it begins to turn 
sour. Milk must necessarily be sour be- 
fore beginning to churn; but it is urgent 
to churn it as soon as it is sour, and not to 
wait its fermentation. 

It must have curdled and soured of it- 
self without fire. In the winter season, 
however, it is proper to pour a little sour 
milk into it to make it coagulate. 

Though the cream is the elementary 
part of butter, and neither the whey nor 
the cheese part contain any of it, yet it is 
necessary to throw into the churn the three 
parts of the milk, and to churn them all 
together. The reason of it is evident. The 
churning, which must be always uniform 
and continual, communicates a slight de- 
eree of heat, which would give a disagree- 
able taste to the butter, if the cream were 
churned alone; while churning the whole 
together, the acidity of the whey tempers 
the heating effects of the churning, the 
cheese part helps the separation, and the 
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butter comes fresh out of the churn. It is 
to preserve that fresh taste, that in sum- 
mer our butter women, as soon as they per- 
ceive the small globules of butter beginning 
to form, do not fail to throw into the churn 
(by the hole of the churn-staff, and without 
stopping the churning) some pints of spring 
water every ten minutes, that is, a pint to 
every fifty or sixty pints of milk: in win- 
ter, on the contrary, they add warm water, 
but they pour it in as soon as they begin 
to churn, in order to accelerate the slight 
degree of heat necessary for the formation 
of butter; but when they perceive the first 
butter globules forming round the churn- 
staff, then they cease pouring warm water, 
and the temperature warns them putting 
any more cool water. ‘Thus, to make but- 
ter, it is required— 

ist. That milk must have curdled and 
soured, but not fermented. 

2d. That milk must have naturally 
soured, without any help but a little quan- 
tity of sour milk, and especially without 
warming it. 

$d. ‘That all the milk should be put into 
the churn together, and churned without 
extracting any parts of it. 

4th. That the churning should be con- 
tinual and always uniform, avoiding to 
strike the bottom of the churn. 

5th. That churning, without interrup- 
tion, communicates to the milk a slight de- 
gree of heat, which is necessary, and which 
in winter may be accelerated, by adding 
some warm water from the moment one 
begins to churn, and without stopping the 
churning motion. 

6th. As soon as one perceives the little 
globules of butter forming, one must then 
think only to cool, with spring water, if in 
summer, for in winter it is not necessary. 

7th. If, when one wishes to churn, one 
has some sweet milk not yet sour, but which 
one wishes to churn, it must be put into the 
churn with the curdled milk twelve or fif- 
teen hours, more or less according to the 
relative quantity, before beginning to churn, 
in order that the part of sweet milk you 
have added be entirely curdled. 

8th. This mode is, no doubt, much longer 
than when the cream alone is churned; for 
one must churn during about two hours in 
the most favourable season, and it is com- 
mon in winter to take four hours churning 
to have your butter made. 


Preparation of Butter. 
When butter is made, if the weather is 
hot, it is well after having gathered it in 
the churn, to let it cool about two hours; 
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MODE OF MAKING BUTTER IN BRITTANY. 


but when it is very hot weather, as that 
time is not sufficient to cool it, it 1s well to 
put it in a very cool place during some 
hours, till it is very firm, in order to ex- 
tract the buttermilk out of it. 

It is by kneading and turning repeated- 
ly with a wooden box spoon, in a beech 
dish made of one piece, that the women 
about Rennes extract the buttermilk; leav- 
ing it now and then to rest and grow hard, 
and then beginning again till it does not 
yield any buttermilk: it is only in te last 
extremity, and in the hot days of summer, 
that they knead it in cool water in order 
to extract the buttermilk out of it: they 
put nothing in it, but some salt for pre- 
serving and relishing it. 

They never touch the butter but with 
the wooden box spoon, which must be im- 
pregnated, and also the dish, with some light 
brine, to prevent the butter from adhering. 

All the utensils employed for milk must 
be carefully washed with boiling water 
every time they have been made use of, 
then washed again with cold water, and 
exposed to the sun, that they do not get a 
musty swell. It is necessary to remove 
from the dairy all the disagreeable or strong 
smells, and to observe the most scrupulous 
cleanliness in it, but without humidity, 
which would give a mouldy taste to milk. 

The churn is made of chesnut wood; it 
is scalded every time it is emptied to churn 
avain; it is rubbed with a bunch of holly- 
oak, that scratches and cleans it well, and 
then washed again with cold water. 

The pots and churn must keep no smell 
of the sour milk, and none of the utensils 
employed should be or have been put to 
any other uses, for fear of spoiling the 
whole. . 


Buttermilk. 


I desire the proprietor this instruction 
is destined for, to taste the milk remaining 
in the churn after butter shall have been 
taken out of it, the first time he shall try 
our method. It is indeed a very agreeable 
and cooling drink, which physicians believe 
very wholesome and nourishing. It is an 
essential part of the nourishment of our 
country pecple, who make at least a meal 
of it every day. They take it without 
warming it, and put usually into it some 
broad thin buckwheat cakes, or, according 
to the season, peas, beans, chesnuts or po- 
tatoes, boiled in water. The great strength 
and vigorous health of these country peo- 
ple is attributed to the use of this nourish- 
ing beverage. 

in order to keep this buttermilk many 
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MAKING CIDER. 51 


days, one must extract its whey, that is 
sour; the means are as follow: 

In the lower extremity of the churn le- 
vel to the bottom, an opening must be 
made, that is shut by a peg of about three 
or eight lines in diameter; after the butter 
is taken out of the churn, one leaves it to 
settle some time to jet the whey have time 
to separate from the curd; then one takes 
out the peg, and makes all the whey run 
out into a basin, taking care to put the peg 
in as soon as the curd comes out. This 
whey is given to the hogs. If all the whey 
is not out of the churn, and the curd has a 
sour taste, one throws some pints of cool 
water in the churn, takes out the peg, and 
the water runs out, carrying with it the 
remaining whey. This milk may remain 
in the churn many days without any in- 
convenience; it may be given to hogs, to 
horses, and even to calves, mixed with a 
little sweet milk. 

The butter made according’to the above- 
mentioned process is of an excellent qua- 
lity, and superior to the best Wonderly’s 
butter, in the spring, found in the Phila- 
delphia market. I have been told when in 
England, that in some counties, as well as 
in some counties in the south of Ireland, 
the mode of churning the cream and milk 
of one milking all together was in general 
use. Francis Da Costa. 

Reuben Haines. 


MAKING CIDER. 


Directions for making sweet, clear Cider, that 
shall retain its fine vinous flavour, and keep 
good for a long time in casks, like wine. 


[t is of importance in making cider, that | 


the mill, the press, and all the materials be 
sweet and clean, and the straw clear from 
must. ‘To make good cider, fruit should 
be ripe (but not rotten), and when the ap- 
ples are ground, if the juice is left in the 
pummice twenty-four hours, the cider will 
be richer, softer, and higher coloured ; if 
fruit is all of the same kind, it is generally 
thought that the cider will be better; as 
the fermentation will certainly be more re- 
gular, which is of importance. The gather- 
ing and grinding of the apples, the pressing 
out of the juice, is a mere manual labour, 
performed with very little skill in the ope- 
ration; but here the great art of making 
good cider commences; for as soon as the 


juice is pressed out, nature begins to work 


a wonderful change in it. The juice of 
fruit, if left to itself, will undergo three 
distinct fermentations, all of which change 
the quality and nature of this fluid. The 














| 
| 





first is the vinous; the second the acid, 
which makes it hard and prepares it for 
vinegar; by the third it becomes putrid. 
The first fermentation is the only one the 
juice of apples should undergo, to make 
good cider. It is this operation that sepa- 
rates the juice from the filth, and leaves it 
a clear, sweet, vinous liquor. ‘To preserve 
it in this state is the grand secret; this is 
done by fumigating it with sulphur, which 
checks any further fermentation, and pre- 
serves it in its fine vinous state. It is to 
be wished that all cider makers would make 
a trial of this method; it is attended with 
no expense, and but little trouble, and will 
have the desired effect. 

I would recommend that the juice as it 
comes from the press, be placed in open 
headed casks or vats: in this situation it is 
most likely to undergo a proper fermenta- 
tion, and the person attending may with 
correctness ascertain when this fermenta- 
tion ceases; this is of great importance, 


and must be particularly attended to. The 


fermentation is attended with a hissing 
noise, bubbles rising to the surface and 
there forming a soft spongy crust over the 
liquor. When this crust begms to crack, 
and white froth appears in the cracks level 
with the surface of the head, the fermenta- 
tion is about stopping. At this time the 
liquor is ina fine, genuine, clear state, and 
must be drawn off immediately into clean 


casks; and this is the time to fumigate it 


with sulphur. To do this, take a strip of 
canvas or rag, about two inches broad and 
twelve long, dip this into melted sulphur, 
and when a few pails of worked cider are 
put into the cask, set this match on fire and 
hold it in the cask, till it is cousumed, then 
bung the cask and shake it, that the liquor 
may incorporate with and retain the fumes; 
after this fill the cask and bung it up. The 
cider should be racked off again the latter 
part of February or Ist of March; and it 


| not as clear as you wish it, put in ising- 


class to fine it, and stir it well; then put the 
cask in a cool place, where it will not be 
disturbed, for the fining to settle. Cider 
prepared in this manner will keep sweet 
for years. 7 

It is certainly of great importance to the 
people of America to cultivate the fruit 
that is natural to the soil of their country, 
and to make the most of the fruit which 
the soil produces; especially, when its pro- 
duce is an article of value and of great con- 
sumption in this country. 


A Lover or Goop Cr1pER. 
Am. D. Adv.) 
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52 LIFE OF DR. ISAAC MILNER. 


Biography. 


REV. DR. ISAAC MILNER, 


A late English periodical publication contains 
a biographical sketch of the late Rev. Dr. Isaac 
Milner, which displays such an extraordinary in- 
stance of genius rising superior to the obstacles 
of humble birth and poverty, that we think an 
abstract from the article cannot but be accepta- 
ble to our readers. 





Isaac Mityer was born near Leeds, Ja- 
nuary 11th, 1751, of parents who could 
boast neither rank nor property. While 
he was yet a boy, his father, who was a 
weaver, died; leaving two sons, Joseph 
and Isaac, and their aged and infirm mo- 
ther. It was now necessary that redoubled 
industry should be exerted by the remain- 
ing branches of the family to enable them 
to live; and the two young Milners were 
constantly at their spinning wheels by day- 
break in the summer, and long before it in 
the winter, to pursue their labour. By this 
course of persevering diligence, they were 
enabled for a long time to maintain, with 
credit, themselves and their aged parent. 

The young men were soon observed to 
be less addicted than others to the country 
sports among their village neighbours, and 
to employ their vacant time in studying 
what few books were lent them by their 
friends. This singularity soon brought 
them into notice among their neighbours. 
With industry and the love of study, they 
‘united the strictest sobriety; so that it was 
predicted of them that they would one day 
make a figure in life. 

Their fame at length began to spread 
through Leeds; and a subscription was set 
on foot te raise money for the purpose of 
sending Joseph, the eldest, and who was 
considered the most promising in point of 
talents, to college. He was accordingly 
sent to the grammar school at Leeds; and 
the lesson he learned there by day, when 
he returned home at night, he taught his 
brother Isaac, who discovered not only an 
aptitude for this novel mode of studying 
the classics, but also great quickness of 
parts, memory, and judgment. Thus passed 
three years, in which it may be supposed 
that Isaac had gained a tolerable degree of 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages. 

Joseph was now sent to college, and 
Isaac, of course, was deprived of his in- 
structor. He however found means to pur- 
sue his studies with such industry and suc- 
cess, that at nineteen he might be styled a 








good classic. Some time prior to this, he | 


had been bound apprentice to a weaver, 
While he was employed in that occupa- 
tion, his brother had finished his studies at 
Cambridge with considerable reputation; 
soon after which he was ordained, and re- 
moving to Hull, held the curacy of Trinity 
church, and became master of the free 
grammar school at that place. By his ex- 
ertions, a great reformation was produced 
in the school, and many improvements in- 
troduced in the modes of instruction. 

Isaac thought this a good opportunity to 
emancipate himself from a mechanical trade 
no way congenial to his disposition, and 
therefore wrote to his brother the progress 
he had made in literature, and requested 
to become an assistant to him in the school, 
for teaching the lower classes. Joseph, 
though desirous of gratifying his brother, 
thought it necessary to proceed with cau- 
tion; he therefore requested the Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson to call upon Isaac and exemine 
him, and, if he found him qualified, to send 
him to Hull. In conformity with this re- 
quest, the clergyman waited upon Isaac, 
then nineteen years of age, whom he found 
at the loom, with Tacitus by his side. After 
undergoing an examination of some length, 
in the course of which he displayed great 
accuracy, and much general knowledge, 
and an astonishing command of language, 
he was thought perfectly qualified to be 
sent to Hull; and accordingly, in a few 
days after, he bade a final adieu to the oc- 
cupation of weaving. 

Joseph, about this time, had become a 
zealous, bold and animated preacher, and 
a warm and faithful supporter of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity; and the fruits 
of his labours were strikingly evident 
among his people. With such an example 
betore him, Isaac could not fail to imbibe 
sentiments of veneration for the Christian 
religion; and it was natural that he shouid 
entertain similar views of its doctrines with 
those of his brother. His thoughts were 
turned towards the church; and after hav- 
ing assisted his brother for some time in 
the capacity of an usher, in the year 1770 
he was removed to Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Few persons ever went better prepared 
to the university, or with talents more like- 
ly to make a conspicuous figure. Besides 
the natural assiduity and abilities, he had 
the advantage of being educated by a per- 
son who had gone through the university 
before him, and that person also a brother; 
who must have been therefore a more se- 
dulous instructor than any other. 

Whilst an under graduate, he was indes 
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fatigable in his studies. He was confident 
in his abilities, and fixed his eye upon the 
first honours of the place; and perseve- 
rance and ability insured their attainment. 
In the year 1774he became senior wrangler, 
with the honourable title of incomparabilis. 
In 1782 he served the office of proctor, and 
in 1792 that of vice chancellor. 

At Cambridge Mr. Milner became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wilberforce; and soon 
after the commencement of the acquaint- 
ance, these gentlemen, in company with 
Mr. Pitt, went on a continental tour, but 
had not preceeded far, before some politi- 


cal changes in Great Britain called them 


back. A friendship however was formed, 
which lasted through Mr. Milner’s life. 

Soon after Mr. Milner’s return from the 
continent, which was in 1788, he was chosen 
president of the college to which, as a stu- 
dent, he had done so much credit. Under 
his direction many improvements took 
place in the institution, and its reputation 
was very much advanced. Soon afterwards 
he was made doctor of divinity, and was 
presented with the deanery of Uarlisle. It 
was his practice to spend a part of every 
year at Hull during his brother’s life; when 
he used to relax his mind, and exercise 
his body by mechanical employment or ma- 
nual labour. 

Dr. Milner was distinguished for his at- 
tainments in mathematics and chemistry ; 
and on the death of Dr. Waring, he was 
made Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. 
Thus, with no other advantages but those 
of ability and merit, he rose from the ob- 
scurest ranks of like, to the chair which 
was once filled by the great sir Isaac New- 
ton, and which he filled with credit to him- 
self and honour to the university. 

Whilst president of Qneen’s College, 
Dr. Milner was the intimate friend of the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, of King’s College; 
and it is mentioned to their honour, that 
they were the instruments of introducing 
into the Church of England a greater num- 
ber of learned, industrious, and useful cler- 
eymen than any other two individuals jin 
Great Britain. These gentlemen were stig- 
matized by many persons for their religious 
tenets, which were of the description which 
is called in the established church in that 
country evangelical; but their exemplary 
lives bore down all opposition, while they 
demonstrated that piety is not the enemy 
of learning, but that both conduce to the 
formation of the real Christian minister. 
By their joint efforts; an Auxiliary Bible 
Society was formed, against much opposi- 
tion, at Cambridge. 





| 
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Dr. Milner was never ashamed of his 
humble origin, or his lowly occupation; buf 
throughout life, when he visited Leeds, 
which he usually did in his journey to the 
north, “he never failed to call upon the ob- 
scure friends of his boyish days, and by his 
well timed acts of generosity among them,” 
he delivered the poor and the fatherless, 
and caused many a widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. Isaac Milner, the fatherless weaver, 
and Dr. Milner, the Lucasian professor, did 
not appear in their eyes as two different 
men; they were both appropriately per- 
sonified under one character. In his de- 
portment he manifested the same unaffect- 
ed simplicity of manners and affability of 
disposition, which were befitting his early 
station in society, and which equally adorn- 
ed that to which, by the providence of God, 
he was subsequently raised. 

This great man died, on the first of 
March, 1820, at the house of his friend, 
Mr. Wilberforce, in the 70th year of his 
age. He was in every respect an extraor- 
dinary man, a venerable scholar, and an 
exemplary Christian. In early youth he 
rose superior to difficulties, with which 
few would have successfully contended, 
and his academical career was eminently 
distinguished. By the splendour of his re- 
putation while in the vigour of life, and by 
uncommon zeal ‘and activity in the cause 
of science, he gave astrong impulse to the 


study of mathematical and philosophicat 


| 
| 


learning in his university. The range of 


his inquiries was surprisingly extensive :— 
abstract science; philosophy, theoretical 
and experimental; ancient literature; his- 
tory; theology; by turns occupied his at- 
tention. 

With regard to the intellectual faculties 
of this great man, he was most remarkable 
for the strength of his understanding; his 
mind seemed capable of grasping whatever 
was fairly within the sphere of human 
knowledge. 

To this very important notice of the life 
and character of Dr. Milner, we shall only 
add, that the remembrance of his friendly 
disposition and many virtues, as well as the 
never failing delight which his conversation 
afforded, can cease only with the existence 
of those who knew him living and lament 
him dead. [M. ¥. Daily Adv. 


, Geography. 


. 9 
TRISTAN D ACUNHA, NC. 
Jonathan Lambert, late Sovereign thereof. 


Midway, in the southern Atlantic, betWeer 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Brazil coast, 
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TINSTAN D’ACUNHA. 


are situated asmall group of three islands, mots there in August, 1816. Two men were 


Tristan @’ Acunha, after the Portuguese admiral 
who first discovered them. Nothing can be 
more wild and dismal than the aspect of these 
islands; and in stormy weather, which is com- 
mon in the winter season, a tremendous sea rears 
and foams against the rocky shores. The names 
given to the three islands are, Tristan d’Acunha, 
dnaccessible, and Nightingale, islands; the two 
latter of which are so wild and rugged as to 
defy all approach. [V. ¥. American. 


Tristan d’Acunha is about seven leagues 
in circumference, of a square shape, form- 
ed by hilly ridges with deep vallies, and 
appears to have originated from a volcanic 
eruption. The only level ground of conse- 
quence is on the northeast side, at the foot 
of a mountain rising upwards of 8000 per- 
pendicular feet from the flat, in extent 
about five miles; the principal part of which 
may be cultivated easily, having been clear- 
ed of the brashwood by fires, and left in a 
state to receive the plough or spade. 

The island looks to be inaccessible on the 
other parts. Probably, in moderate weather, 
and a smooth sea, boats may land: but the 
only road across would be over the moun- 
tains; to walk round is impossible, the sea 
beating in many places against the perpen- 
dicular cliffs. 

Stone for building is to be had; but none 
of the kind that lime is produced from could 
be seen. A very good sort of reed for 
thatching grows in abundance. 

The common tree of the island appears 
a species of gum tree, very sappy, and 


only of use for firewood and common pur- 


poses. 

The island is well supplied with water. 
Three falls run near the habitable part; 
one convenient for ships, who may fill casks 
in their boat with a hose. 

The seasons are described as being irre- 
cular; the climate very good, and particu- 
farly healihy. The spring commences the 
latter end of September, and the winter in 
April, which is mild, never too cold to hurt 
the vegetation. Snow is seen on the moun- 
tains from April to September. Prevailing 
winds, from southeast to west northw est ; 
seldom more to the eastward; but when 
from that quarter, it blows with its great- 
est strength. 

It rains moderately throughout the year, 
and never at any time to hurt the ground. 
Ice has never been seen; thunder ‘seldom 
heard. 

When Bonaparte was sent to St. Helena, 
it was deemed expedient to examine these 
islands, and, if necessary, to take posses- 
sion of them. The Falmouth frigate was 
despatched for this purpose, and arrived 








nd living on the island, who, it appeared, 
had\been on this desolate spot for some 
years, and who were both overjoyed in 
placing themselves under the protection of 
the British flag. One of these men, of the 
name of Thomas Currie, gave the following 
account of his coming to the island: 

“My first coming to the island was in an 
American ship called the Baltic, captain 
Lovel, belonging to Boston. We arrived 
from Rio de Janeiro on the 27th December, 
1810. I came under an agreement to re- 
main one year, and to have a passage found 
me to the Cape of Good Hope, in case I 
should not wish to remain on the island. 


| My agreement was 12 Spanish dollars per 


month, besides the one-third of 20 per cent. 
on all produce during the time I might re- 
main. 

“The man I agreed with was not cap- 
tain Lovel, but Jonathan Lambert, an Ame- 
rican, who intended to make a settlement 
on the island. He remained on it till the 
17th of May, 1812, when he and two other 
Americans, under pretence of fishing and 
collecting wreck, took the boat and left the 
island. 1 have never heard of them since; 
but I must not omit mentioning, that the 
said Jonathan Lambert took possession of 
the three islands of Tristan d’Acunha ina 
formal manner.” 

Thomas Currie has fifteen or twenty 
acres of ground cultivated, sown with ve- 
getables, which were thriving very well, 
and three huts thatched with reed. 

The other person on, the island, (a lad 
whom he called his apprentice,) came from 
an in English ship, having agreed to serve two 

ears for wages; is a native of Minorca. 

The stock on the island belonging to 
Thomas Currie, consisted of forty breeding 
sows, and two boars, of the wild breed : 
no fowls or ducks left; the last taken away 
by the American privateers. 

He stated that, in the mountains there 
were many wild pigs and goats. 

The following is the document left by 
Jonathan Lambert on the island, by which 
he constituted himself sole monarch of this 
group of islands: 

Know all men by these presents, that s 
Jonathan Lambert, late of Salem, in the 
state of Massachusetts, United States of 
America, and citizen thereof, have this 4th 


| day of February, in the year of our Lord 


1811, taken absolute possession of the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha, so called, viz. 


} the great island, and the other two, known 
| by the names of Inaccessible and Night- 


ingale islands, solely for myself and “my 
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APPROACH TO THE MAGNETIC POINT. 


heirs for ever, with the right of conveying 


the whole or any part thereof, to one or 


more persons, by deed of sale, free gift, or 
otherwise, as I, or they (my heirs), may 
hereafter think fitting or proper. 

« And as no European, or other power 
whatever, has hitherto publicly claimed the 
said islands, by right of discovery, or act 
of possession: Therefore, be it known to 
all nations, tongues, and languages, that 
from and ever after the date of this public 
instrument, I constitute my individual self 
the sole proprietor of the abovementioned 
islands, grounding my right and claim on 
the rational and sure principle of absolute 
occupancy; and, as such, holding and pos- 
sessing all the rights, titles, and immuni- 
ties proper!y belonging to proprietors by 
the usage of nations. 

“In consequence of this right and title 
by me thus assumed and established, I do 
further declare, that the said islands shali, 
for the future, be denominated the Islands 
of Kefreshment, the great island bearing 
the name in particular; and the landing 
place on the north side, a little east of the 
cascade, to be called Reception, and which 
shall be the place of my residence. The 
isle formerly called Inaccessible, shall 
henceforth be called Printard Island; and 
that knewn by the name of Nightingale 
Isle, shall now be called Lovel Island. 

“ And I do further declare, that the cause 
of the said act, set forth in this instrument, 
originated in the desire and determination 
of preparing for myself and family a house 
where I can enjoy life, without the embar- 
rassments which have hitherto constantly 
attended me, and procure for us an inter- 
est and property, by means of which a com- 
petence may be ever secured, and remain, 
if possible, far removed beyond the reach 
of chicanery and ordinary misfortunes. 

“For the above purpose, [ intend paying 
the strictest attention to husbandry, pre- 
suming, when it is known in the world, 
that refreshments may be obtained at my 
residence, all vessels of whatever descrip- 
tion, and belonging to whatever nation, will 
visit me for that purpose, and, by fair and 
open traffic, supply themselves with those 
articles of which they may be in need. 

“ And i do hereby invite all those who 
may want refreshments, to call at Recep- 
tion, where, by lying by, opposite the cas- 
cade, they will be immediately visited by 
a boat from the shore, and speedily sup- 
plied with such things as the islands may 
produce, at a reasonable price. 

“ And be it further known, that by virtue 
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mentioned, I have adopted a flag. The flag 
is formed of five diamonds, which shall for- 
ever be the known and acknowledged flag 
of these islands. 

“ And that a white flag shall be known 
and considered as the common flag for any 
vessel in the merchant service, which may 
now, or hereafter, belong to any inhabitants 
of these islands. 

“ And, lastly, be it known, that I hold 
myself and my people, in the course of our 
traffic and intercourse with any other peo- 
ple, to be bound by the principles of hospi- 
tality and good fellowship, and the laws of 
nations (if any there are), as established by 
the best writers on that subject, and by ne 
other laws whatever, until they may pro- 
duce particular contracts or other engage- 
ments. \ 
(Signed) “J. Lampert. 
“ Witness to this signature, 





(Signed) “ Anprew MILter.” 
: a lteeceaaele 
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FOR TEE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


The two following observations of the 
variation of the compass, were made at the 
highest latitudes, and at an apparent ap- 
proximation to the magnetic point, greater 
than any other of which we have any au- 
thentic account, and may lead to further 
reflection on that important subject. It is 
recommended to the attention of our 
readers. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, on Monday 
the 15th July, 1789, at the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie’s river, in latitude 69° 14’, longitude 
135° west, observed the variation of the 
compass to be 36° eastward. Captain Ross 
on the 13th August, 1818, in his late voyage 
to Baflin’s bay, in latitude 74°, longitude 
81° west, observed the variation to be 114° 
west. . G. 








fiecord. 


The Missouri convention met on the 12th of 
June. David Baxter was elected president. The 
project of a constitution was reported on the 
16th, by committees appointed to draft it. Co- 
jonel Alexander M‘Nair, a member of the con- 
vention, and governor Clark, are candidates for 
the office of governor, when the constitution 
shall have been adopted. The following para- 
graph is from the St. Louis Enquirer. 

“The committee appointed to draft a consti- 
tution for the state of Missouri, reported on yes- 
terday. The article which will be first inquired 
after is to the following effect: The legislature 
shall have no power to manumit slaves, except 
on condition of paying their full value to their 
owners; it shall have no power to prevent emi- 





of the aforesaid right and authority above- |) grants from bringing their slaves into this state, 
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it shall have power to prevent slaves from being 
brought to Missouri to be sold as merchandise : 
persons who have been or may be brought into 
the United States in violation of the laws of Con- 
gress for the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade, shall be free on arriving in the state of 
Missouri—their posterity likewise: the right of 
jury trial for offences above the grade of petit 
larceny is secured to slaves: it is made the duty 
of the court to assign them counsel, when they 
have it not; if convicted, to be punished in the 
same manner that white persons would be for 
the like offences: homicide and dismemberment 
of a slave to be punished as if committed upon 
a white person: and it is made the duty of the 
legislature to pass laws for the protection of 
slaves against injuries from their masters. The 
other parts of the constitution are, in general, 
deemed liberal and enlightened, and calculated 
to insure an able government to the state of 
Missouri. The article on slavery will probably 
meet with the general support of the conven- 
tion, and will do honour to the men why, in 
guarding the right of property, have not lost 
sight of the rights of humanity.” 





FROM THE MISSIONARIES. 
“Mount Zion, Georgia, June SO. 


We regret to learn that the Creek nation in 
council, have refused their permission to the es- 
tablishment of schools and a missionary station 
in their country. Their jealousy of the inten- 
tions of those who wish to benefit them, is not 
in this case unnatural, nor was it altogether un- 
expected. They have heretofore been com- 
pelled to make larger cessions of territory than 
have been made by any other tribe, and from 
being powerful in point of numbers, they are 
now reduced to comparative insignificance. A 
considerable part of the state of Georgia, the 
whole of the states of Mississippi and Alabama 
formerly belonged to them, and they fear that 
the attempt will be made to annex the small 
portion that yet remains to them, to one of these 
states. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Rev. 
Dr. Brown for the following extract of a letter, 
addressed to him by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas 
C. Stuart and David Humphreys, missionaries 
and agents, employed by the Missionary Society 
of South Carolina and Georgia, to effect the es- 
tablishment of a missionary station in the Creek 
nation. 


Fort Mitchell, C..N. May 24, 1820. 


Rev. and dear Sir—After four days constant 
attendance upon the Indian council, we have 
this day received an answer to our proposition. 
We presented the documents from the secre- 
tary of war, with your address; explained the 
whole plan to them, and endeavoured, with all 
the ingénuity which we possessed, to convince 
them of the pure and benevolent intentions, not 
only of government, but also of the society by 
whose appointment, and under whose direction 
we were acting; holding forth at the same time 
the great advantage arising from their acceding 
to the proposed measures. They heard us pa- 




















MISSOURI—CREEK INDIANS. 


told us that our request could not be granted. 
They looked upon us with a jealous eye, and as 
the forerunners of some scheme of the white 
people, to get their lands. They alleged, that 
should we obtain permission to establish a school 
on the proposed plan, after some years we might 
demand a compensation for our trouble and ex- 
pense in educating their children, and as they 
have no money we would take their land for 
payment. As to our proposition to teach them 
the art of agriculture, they said they knew 
enough of that to support themselves, and that 
was as much as they wished. With regard to 
their religious instruction, they ebserved, that 
the Great Spirit when he first made them, did 
not give the means of instruction, and therefore 
it was his will that they should remain as they 
now are. These, and many other objections of 
a similar nature were brought forward, which 
we endeavoured to answer, but it was in vain to 
argue with them. 

The half-blood Indians are generally anxious 
to have their children educated, but they were 
afraid to use their influence in our behalf, lest 
they should be considered as leaguing with the 
white people against the full blood Indians. Ge- 
neral M‘Intosh was, at this council, made com- 
mander in chief of the Creek nation. He told 
us that at some future period he would give us 
permission to establish schools amongst them, 
whatever might be the consequence. We are 
apprehensive, however, that it will require a 
considerable lapse of time before establishments 
can be made on the plan which the society pro- 
poses. They are extremely jealous of the white 
people, and every attempt to obtain land from 
them will meet with opposition. We have there- 
fore concluded to visit the Chickasaw nation be- 
fore we return. We are both in good health, 
and although we have to encounter hardships, 
yet we fecl no disposition to relinquish the 
work in which we are engaged. We must close 
this letter, as we have several correspondents 
in South Carolina, and but a short time to write. 
If we are spared, you shall hear from us again 
in the Chickasaw country. 

T. C. Stuart, 
D. Hcempareys 





We have at this moment Lefore us a piece ‘of 
jaconet muslin, of a fabric so perfect in every 
particular, that we may safely assert it to be 
equal in every respect to any thing of the kind 
produced in any part of the worid. 

Familiar with the finest webs of Asia, we can 
contidentiy assert that the piece before us is 
equal in beauty, evenness, and much superior 
in the finishing, to the fine mui/s of Hindostan. 

This piece is the first experiment made at the 
factory of Messrs. Thorp and Siddel, of this 
neighbourhood, yet it will bear inspection and 
comparison with any foreign production of the 
same number of yarn. 

This jaconet rivals in beauty and texture the 
lawns of Flanders, and for cravats, ruffles, and 
fine dresses, has no superior. [.durora. 





Messrs. Rundell and Bridges have contracted 
to make alterations in the British crown for 


tiently, and after deliberating on the subject, [| 60,000/.’ The coronation robe will cost 36,000!. 








VEVAY—PASSENGERS ARRIVED AT NEW YORK. 57 


Vevay (Indiana), June 22. 


The Vineyards.—The present crop of grapes 
promises a more abundant yield than that of the 
last season. ‘There are about twenty-four acres 
under culture, which, at the last vintage, yield- 
ed upwards of 5000 gallons of wine, besides a 
vast quantity of grapes used for other purposes. 
The situation is delightful, running parallel 
with the river; it is the admiration of strangerxs, 
and a grateful retreat to those who live in its 
vicinity. The intelligent traveller, while he 
yests from the fatigues of his journey, finds a 
source of true gratification mingled with delight, 
in contemplating the beauties of nature and art, 
which are here so happily blended—the abode 
of rural felicity. : 





Thirty-five thousand five hundred and sixty 
passengers arrived at the port of New York from 
ihe 1st of March, 1818, to the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1819, as entered at the mayor’s office. 


Americans, 16628 | Swiss, 372 
English, 7629 | Norwegians, 3 
[rish, 6067 | Swedes, 28 
French, 930 | Portuguese, 54 
Scotch, 1492 | Africans, 5 
Germans, 499 | Prussians, 45 
Spanish, 217 | Sardinians, 3 
Hollanders, 155 | Welshmen, 590 
Italians, 103 | Danes, 97 





18114 reported, 
13069 bonded, 
4377 commuted. 





55560 





Literary.—This day is published, and for sale 
by S. Potter & Co. No. 87, and M. Thomas, No. 
108, Chesnut Street, Sones or Jupan, and other 
melodies, by William B. Tappan, author of Vew 
England, and other poems. 








Miscellany. 


We copy from the National Gazette the fol- 
lowing letter from Edmund Pendleton, who has 
been so highly eulogized by Mr. Wirt, in his 
Life of Patrick Henry. It contains a body of 


sound doctrine in a very few words. 





Virginia, December 4, 1792. 

Sir—By my friend colonel Taylor, whom 
I mentioned to you at Richmond, I have to 
thank you for the two pamplilets presented 
me; which Ihave read with attention and 
pleasure, perhaps for the mest powerful of 
all reasons, that the sentiments in general 
coincide with my own. 

A moderate impost on imports and ton- 
nage on vessels, may properly be made part 
of every fiscal system, and five per cent. 
seemed to have been fixed on as a stand- 
ard of moderation by the general consent 
of America, but the object should be merely 














revenue, unmixed with other purposes; so 
that if sumptuary laws or other projects 
are to be tried, let it be by other detached 
laws to stand or fall by themselves: and 
let not the impost be expected to answer 
all governmental purposes however exten- 
sive; for that would be ruinous to trade 
and of course to the citizens, and they 
would yet be insensible of it, not knowing 
they paid the tax, although they did so, 
with large increase. No, let them at least 
feel this increased burden, and they will 
then inquire of their representatives why 
it is laid and how the money is disposed 
of, as they ought to do. Laws which inter- 
fere in the private employment of citizens, 
and encourage one kind at the expense of 
others by premiums, bounties, or prohi- 
bitions, are as impolitic as unjust; they vio- 
late private rights not ceded to society, and 
fetter occupations as well as barter of the 
produce of labour, both of which succeed 
best, when left free to the will and con- 
tracts of those concerned. It is a fallacious 
argument indeed, that the agricultural in- 
terest is benefited by opening one new 
market for their produce and supplies, 
when the acquisition is made by means 
tending to exclude all competition, and 
give a monopoly in both to the new agent 
—and such is the effect of these laws, the 
weight of which fall upon tillage; whereas 
when manufactures are left to grow out of 
the natural order of things, they come to 
the agricultural market as new competitors, 
upon equal or better terms; and until they 
can afford to do so without the aid of pre- 
miums, it is better for them and the com- 
nmiunity too, that they should remain in till- 
ing the earth. I cannot conceive any rea- 
soning, however specious, which is less 
solid, than a kind [ have frequently met 
with, “that the whole price paid for im- 
ported articles which might be made here 
is lost to the community,” which is fully 
refuted by a familiar case put to prove it: 
4. is a farmer who has produce to barter 
for necessaries; a foreigner offers to allow 
him 10/. for his produce and to furnish the 
articles he wants at 8/. B. is a neighbour- 
ing manufacturer who wants and will allow 
/}. for the produce the 101. but must have 
101. for the necessaries in exchange, either 
for want of skill or industry in his busi- 
ness—for want of proper hands or instru- 
ments to carry it on—or most probably 
from the superior value of labour employed 
in husbandry to that of the other. If 4. 


barters with B., how is the 8/. saved to the 
community? Is it not obvious that trade 
with the foreigner would have entitled 1. 
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to a balance of 40s. in cash, clear gain to 
him and to the community too (who are as 
a body only interested in the balances paid 
or received in cash in foreign trade). Now 
if the legislature add a tax upon the neces- 
saries, of 40s. to prevent the foreigner from 
underselling B., they not only improperly 
intermeddle with the private dealings of 
4. and B., but in plain English tax A. 40s. 
a year to save B, from loss, for he gains 
nothing, having laid out the sum in increased 
expenses. Is this just, or consistent with 
the equal rights of both? or for the interest 
of society? by no means, let both alone and 
B. will either improve his system so as to 
save his 40s. without loss to 4. or take up 
4.’ occupation and gain 40s. and add that 
sum also to the gain of the community. 

The spirit of the British navigation acts, 
though applauded there, and by most go- 
vernments in the world, is founded on a 
narrow, selfish policy, unfriendly to the ge- 
neral interests of mankind, and therefore 
when adopted, must be supported by a 
powerful navy at a ruinous expense. I be- 
lieve upon a fair calculation it has that 
way cost Britain 100/. at least for every 
penny benefit she has derived from this 
favoured policy; although her insular situa- 
tion and remote colonies made a consider- 
able navy necessary for her security. Ame- 
rica is not in that situation; and I hope 
never to see a navy attempted, beyond 
what is adequate to secure our coasts from 
pirates and marauders, and keep the peace 
between our own as well as foreign trading 
vessels in our ports and on the coasts; 
leaving the respect to our flag to rest upon 
the fair dealing and good behaviour of our 
citizens in foreign countries, and on their 
carrying valuable commodities to market, 
as is now the case. 

This will admit of a noble, liberal, and 
beneficial policy to open our ports to all 
the world, without discriminating or reta- 
liating reculations; let all scramble for the 
trade of purchasing our produce and fur- 
nishing supplies of necessaries, whilst our 
citizens are engaged in agriculture, the 
most profitable, as well as ‘the most inde- 
pendent and honourable employment of 
man; at the same time let all employments 
be free and open to such as choose them, 
whether merchant, carrier, seaman, or 
tradesman, without clog or restraint. I beg 
pardon for having troubled you with my 
crude thoughts upon subjects you appear 
so much better acquainted with; and am 
with much respect, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 


EDMUND PENDLETON ON RESTRICTING TRADE. 











Epmunp PENDLETON. | 


FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


HONEST CONFESSIONS. 


The following extract—the exordium of an 
article on Mr. Walsh’s “Appeal”’—is taken from 
the British publication, the Eclectic Review for 
May, 1820. It is in a strain of very honest ac- 
knowledgment and good sense, which we should 
be glad to see common with the British journals 
on the subject of the United States. 


“The Americans,” said Dr. Johnson, 

“are a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for any thing we allow them short 
of hanging.” Whatever might be thought 
of the liberality or the propriety of this 
anathema at the time when it was uttered, 
it will be granted that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it sounds rather obsolete: this 
“race of convicts” no longer either live 
upon our bounty, or wait for our respite 
from the gallows. But yet, if the express 
terms of the sentence we have quoted are 
now inadmissible, the spirit it breathes 
seems not at all to have forsaken us; and 
our writers, of almost all parties, might 
very well adopt it as a standing text or 
moito to their effusions relative to the 
people of the United States. There has 
been a greater unanimity in our jealousy 
towards America, than is usual in England 
towards her other rivals. The diverse aims 
and the strong distinctions of party, have 
been nearly merged i in the common feeling 
of hostility. The same temper shows itself 
on all sides; whether it be in the sedate ill 
will of noble lords, or in the less measured 
ill will of honourable gentlemen, or in the 
daily, monthly, or quarterly effusions of 
political spleen. No one, indeed, would ask 
or expect, that the tories should forget their 
old grudge against America, and either mo- 
derate or conceal their aversion towards 
these “republicans;” but, on many grounds, 


less prejudice, lessintemperance, might have 


been anticipated on the part of their oppo- 
nents: yet, even tne instinctive antipathy 
of the tory, has hardly displayed a more 
deep-seated animosity, than has been dis- 
covered in the sarcasm and affected can- 
dour of the whig. 

It is said, and it seems generally, if not 
universally, true, that, in a free country, 
nothing but fear ever avails to produce uni- 
formity of opinion. Hence itis argued, that 
some forcible i impression of impending dan- 
ger must be operating when the leaders of 
opposing parties are seen, on a particular 
subject, to concur in the scope of their ar- 
guments, and the p oints to which they seem 
to be leading public opinion. Mere nation- 
al jealousy, under ordinary circumstances, 


BRITISH HOSTILITY TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES. 


has not been found to produce this concur- 
rence of parties. In illustration of this re- 
mark, it may be recollected how rarely the 
English people have flattered our near 
neighbour and old rival by exhibiting this 
sort of unanimous hostility. The general 
voice has never been heard in one full har- 
monious peal of invective against France. 
Throughout the late contest, (some few 
moments of immediate alarm excepted,) 
there has existed enough of that feeling of 
ulterior security, founded upon the con- 
sciousness of strength, which affords room 
for party discussion and division relative 
to the character, condition, and power of 
an enemy. In looking round with confi- 
dence upon our watery defences, we have 
not only found leisure to quarrel among 
ourselves, but even to bestow upon our 
enemy some careless speculation and un- 
anxious candour. 

But must, then, a humiliating inference 
of an opposite kind, be deduced from the 
present concurrent hostility of all parties 
towards the Americans? There isa specific - 
style of fierce sarcasm, which characterizes 
hatred when touched by despondency ; but 
is it true that the English press is assuming 
this style towards America? We suppose, 


at least, that the immediate authors of the { 


snarling and unmanly railing and jesting of 
which the American people have lately 
been the objects, would not wish the com- 
mon adage to be applied to them—that no | 
man is a bully till he is frightened. But 
whether or not this adage would be appro- 
priate to the occasion, it must be granted, 
that the disappearance of candour is always 
an ominous circumstance. At present, the 
ill temper of our writers is producing only 
a correspondent irritation and ill temper 
among the Americans; but they cannot fail, 
ere long, to deduce from it an inference al- 
together flattering to their national vanity: 
they will not be slow to reason to their own 
advantage from the fact, that themselves 
are the only people in the world whom 
English writers dare not treat with mode- 
ration. 

It will, we know, be said, that the leaders 
of public opinion, of all parties, have been 
influenced by the supposed necessity of 
seeking to check or divert the stream of 
emigration that has been flowing towards 
the American wastes; and that they have 
believed that, if truth would not suffice for 
the exigency of the occasion, misrepresen- 
tation, and even shameless calumny, might 
be justified by the patriotic intention with 
which they were employed. A motive of 








this kind seems, in fact, to have been in | 
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operation. Little practical regard is paid 
to the principle, that, in a country where 
the press is free, the attempt to pervert 
opinion, is sure to produce a large excess 
of mischievous reaction; and that delusion, 
used as an engine of policy, commonly ex- 
plodes in the hands of those who employ it, 
even before it has produced its immediate 
and intended effect. But there is some- 
thing in the use of indirect means, which 
flatters the self importance of those who 
are pleased to fancy themselves charged 
with the fates of their country. This is es- 
pecially the case with that band of masked 
volunteers in the public service—the wri- 
ters of our daily, monthly, and quarterly 
journals. We are apt to believe ourselves 
both more sagacious and more courageous 
than plain morality would make us, when 
we incur the personal damage and risk of 
practising some virtuous vice for the public 
good. Thus, for instance, if it seems expe- 
dient to persuade our English capitalists, 
farmers and mechanics that America is a 
terrestrial pandemonium, where is the pa- 
triot writer who will not brave the ninth 
commandment? 

Besides this supposed necessity of aim- 
ing to check the emigration of our people 
to the American states, it seems to have 
been thought, that our present amicable re- 
lations with the republican government are 
too precarious for us prudently to suffer the 
precious materiel of war—national hatred, 
to fallinto decay. Our presses, therefore, 
as well as our powder mills, must continue 
to furnish the full war quantum of combus- 
tibles, so that, at any moment, when the 
auspicious conjuncture presents itself, it 
may be easy to wake up in full energy the 
fratricidal impulse. ‘Thus the worst evils 
of war must be artificially perpetuated, 
lest they should come upon us by surprise! 
And those who make it their high business 
to watch over, to cherish, and to direct the 
passions of mankind, have been fain to shed 
every malign drug, to inject every venom 
into the wound that threatened to heal. 

To whatever causes may be attributed 
the hostility of English writers towards the 
people of the United States, it would not be 
just to reckon among them any provocation 
received from the alleged intemperance of 
the American press. In the warfare of the 
pen, we have been, from the very nature of 
the case, the aggressors. The entire cur- 
rent of literature flows westward: there is 
no regular, no observable reflux of this tide. 
It is true, we may now and then hear of the 
rancour of some New York or Charleston 
journalist; and perhaps a straggling para- 
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graph of Virginia invective may occasion- 
ally find its way into our reviews or papers. 
But the slightest attention to the case, will 
make apparent the wide and important dis- 
similarity of the circumstances of the two 
people in this respect. The people of Eng- 
land have not been exposed to the unremit- 
ted irritation of having diffused among them 
a regular importation of all the obloquy, 
bitterness, and ridicule, which the able ill 
will of a rival continually furnishes. Our 
writers have not been unavoidably trained 
to the business of invective, by having the 
galling labour imposed upon them, of re- 
butting, every day, fresh attacks, of refuting 
fresh slanders, and of retorting fresh sar- 
casms. Nor have English readers been sub- 
jected to the cruel necessity of imbibing a 
maddening peison mingled in all their in- 
tellectual food. We say then, that, what- 
ever may have been the will of American 
writers, it has not been in their power to 
inflict a wound which might exonerate us 
from the charge ofaggression. Further than 
this, it must “be remarked, that even the 
disposition to attack or defame England, 
can be imputed only to one party in the 
United States. Animosity towards England 
has been in America a party matter, and 
not, like the enmity in England against 
America, the very point on w which all par- 
ties have met. A’ on portion, and it may 
be confidently said ‘the most respectable 
portion, of the American people—the fede- 
ralists, have, at least till very lately, been 
distinguished by their favourable disposi- 
tions towards England. It is true, we may 
at length have succeeded in alienating these 
partialities, (and we may, too, affect to con- 
temn the loss,) but we have had friends, 
apologists, even partizans, in almost every 
state of the union. If calumnies have been 
uttered in America against England, in 
America also they have met with a gene- 
rous refutation. But can it be affirmed that 
unfavourable reports relative to America, 

even when of the most suspicious charac- 
ter, have been treated here with any com- 
mon measure of discrimination, or have 
been listened to with any symptoms of can- 
did reluctance? American writers have per- 
ceived, therefore, that the national reputa- 
tion must rest solely on their advocacy, and 
that in meeting their opponents and accu- 
sers, no neutral gr ound was left to them for 
parley or concession. Despairing of being 
heard or replied to with candour, they have 
learned that moderation on their part has 
lost its price and reward; for it is alone 
ihe hope of a reciprocation that gives a 
price to moderation. Of course, now, no 
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THE WASTE OF LIFE. 


bounds are set to the indulgence or to the 
expression of those exasperated passions 


which we have never aimed to sooth. And. 
perhaps there are writers among us, who, 
far from feeling surprise or regret, will ra- 
ther hail the deadly tokens of their own 
successful agency, since they seem to have 
thought it essential to the security of our 
islands, to convert the waters of the Atlan- 
tic into a Dead sea, which no bird of peace 
shall traverse. 





From the Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 18, 1736. 
THE WASTE OF LIFE. 
BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


Anergus was a gentleman of a good es- 
tate, he was bred to no business, and could 
not contrive how to waste his hours agree- 
ably; he had no relish for any of the proper 
works of life, nor any taste at all for the 
improvements of the mind; he spent gene- 
rally ten hours of the four and twenty in 
his bed; he dozed away two or three more 
on his couch, and as many were dissolved 
in good liquor every evening, if he met 
with company of his own humour. Five 
or six of the rest he sauntered away wiih 
much indolence: the chief business of them 
was to contrive his meals, and to feed his 
fancy before hand, with the promise of a 
dinner and supper; not that he was so very 
a glutton, or so entirely devoted to appe- 
tite; but chiefly because he knew not how 
to employ his thoughts better, he let them 
rove about the sustenance of his body. 
Thus he had made a shift to wear off ten 
years since the paternal estate fell into his 
hands: and yet, according to the abuse of 
words in our day, he was called a man of 
virtue, because he was scarce ever known 
to be quite drunk, nor was his nature much 
inclined to lewdness. 

One evening as he was musing alone, his 
thoughts happened to take a most unusual 
turn, for they cast a glance backward, and 
began to reflect en his manner of life. He 
bethought himself what a number of living 
beings had been made a sacrifice to sup- 
port ‘his carcase, and how much corn and 
wine had been mingled with those offer- 
ings. He had not quite lost all the arith- 
metic that he learned when he was a boy, 
and he set himself to compute what he had 
devoured since he caine to the age of man. 

“About a dozen feathered ‘creatures, 
small and great, have one week with ano- 
ther (said he) given up their lives to pro- 
long mine, which in ten years amounts te 
at least six thousand. 

“Fifty sheep have been sacrificed in a 





SYLLABUS OF NOVELS. 


year, with half a heeatomb of black cattle, 
that I might have the choicest part offered 
weekly upon my table. Thus a thousand 
beasts out of the flock and the herd have 
been slain in ten years’ time to feed me, 
besides what the forest has supplied me 
with. Many hundreds of fishes have in all 
their varieties, been robbed of life for my 
repast, and of the smaller fry as many 
thousands. 


“A measure of corn would hardly afford 
fine flour enough for a month’s provision, 
and this arises to above six score bushels; 
and many hogsheads of ale and wine, and 
other liquors, have passed through this body 
: = this wretched strainer of meat and 
drink. 


“ And what have I done all this time for 
God or man? What a vast profusion of 
good things upon an useless life, and a 
worthless liver! There is not the meanest 
creature among all these which I have de- 
voured, but hath answered the end of its 
creation better than I. It was made to 
support human nature, and it hath done so. 
Every crab and dyster I have eat, and every 
grain of corn I have devoured, hath filled 
up its place in the rank of beings with 
more propriety and honour than I have 
done: O shameful waste of life and time!” 


In short, he carried on his moral reflec- 
tions with so just and severe a force of rea- 
son, as constrained him to change his whole 
course of life, to break off his follies at once, 
and to apply himself to gain some useful 
knowledge, when he was more than thirty 
years of age; he lived many following 
years, with the character of a worthy man, 
and an excellent Christian; he peformed 
the kind offices of a good neighbour at 
home, and made a shining figure as a pa- 
triot in the senate-house; he died with a 
peaceful conscience, and the tears of his 
country were dropped upon his tomb. 


The world, that knew the whole series 
of his life, stood amazed at the mighty 
change. They beheld him as a wonder of 
reformation, while he himself confessed and 
adored the divine power and mercy, which 
had transformed him from a brute to a man. 


But this was a single instance; and we 


may almost venture to write MIRACLE upon » 


it. Are there not numbers of both sexes 
among our young gentry, in this degenerate 
age, whose lives thus run to utter waste, 
without the least tendency to usefulnes. 


When I meet with persons of such a 
worthless character as this, it brings to my 
mind some scraps of Horace, 
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Nos numerus sumus, & fruges consumere nati. 


Alcinoique Juventus 
Cui pulchrum fuit in Medios dormire dies, &c. 


PARAPHRASE,. 





There are a number of us creep 
Into this world, to eat and sleep; 
And know no Yeason why they’re born, 
But merely to consume the corn, 
Devour the cattle, fowl, and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish: 
Tho’ crows and ravens do the same, 
Unlucky birds of hateful name; 
Ravens or crows might fill their places, 
And swallow corn and carcases. 
Then, if their tombstone, when they die, 
Ben’t taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better will be said, 
Than that they've eat up all their bread, 
Drank all ther drink, and gone to bed. 


There are other fragments of that hea- 
then poet, which occur on such occasions; 


one in the first of his satires, the other in 


the last of his epistles, which seem to re- 
present life only as a season of luxury. 
Exacto contentus tempore vitz 
Cedat uti conviva satur 
Lusisti sutus, edisti sutis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi. 














WHICH MAY BE THUS PUT INTO ENGLISH. 


Life’s but a feast; and when we die 
Horace would say, if he were by, 
Friend, thou hast eat and drank enough, 
*Tis time now to be marching off: 

Then like a well-fed guest depart, 
With cheerful looks, and ease at heart: 
Bid all your friends gfod night, and say, 
You've done the business of the day. 





NOVELS. 
EXTRACT. 


“The path of novel writing once laid 
open was imagined easy by all, and for 
about forty years the press was deluged 
with works to which we believe the literary 
history of no other country could produce 
a parallel. The milliners’ prentices who 
had expended their furtive hours, and 
drenched their maudlin fancies with tales 
of kneeling lords and ranting baronets at 
the feet of fair sempstresses, fair as they 
believed themselves to be, and in narrow 
back parlours dark as their own, soon found 
it easy to stain the well thumbed pages of 
a circulating library book with flimsy sen- 
timents and loose descriptions of their own. 
A syllabus of these writings may be given 
in a few words; they do not deserve so 
many, had not every phenomenon or rather 
lusus in the literary world a claim on our 
curiosity, if not on our interest. 

“The heroine must be exquisitely, un- 
imaginably beautiful, though two chapters 
are usually devoted to the description of 
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her charms, or, as we should word it, “her 
transparent loveliness;” on the subject of 
eyes being black or blue, we find nearly a 
division of authorities, and therefore do not 
dare to decide on a question of such deli- 
cate importance, but with the consent of 
all copies we venture to read for her figure 
“tall and slender.” She must be an orphan 
(if a foundling, so much the better,) left 
mysteriously in the care of some opulent 
and noble family, who most unaccountably 
(considering their character for prudence) 
suffer her to board and lodge with them, 
and water her geraniums till the decisive 
age of sixteen, though conscious that the 
noble and enamoured heir of the family 
has been in love with her from their mutual 
cradles, which by a malicious contrivance 
of Cupid were placed next each other in 
the nursery. Now comes on the trying part 
of the business, the heroine is distracted by 
the ambiticn of the father, the pride of the 
mother, and the jealous insults of the sis- 
ters, not forgettin a snug misery of her 
own arising from the persecutions of some 
desperate baronet, who, every night leaps 
the garden wall for the cold Consolation of 
seeing the farthing candle twinkle in his 
mistress’ s’s garret, where she weeps over the 
indignity of proposals urged by the stew- 
ard’s nephew in the house, or the grocer’s 
heir in the village, to whom all the family 
lineal or collateral, in full and frequent di- 
van, are resolved on uniting her as a pun- 
ishment for her presumption, and a secu- 
rity against their own disgrace. This sup- 
posititious lover, this interloper i in Cupid’s 
territories, must be as selfish as Solmes, as 
treacherous as Blifil, and as deformed as 
Richard; most copies agree in his having 
a squint, and red hair, but in any case his 
legs must be bandy. Persecuted by love 
and hatred, she flies, flies over mountains 
without a stain on her white satin slippers, 
and is rumbled two hundred miles in a stage 
coach without a rent in her gossamer dra- 
pery- She must be run away with five or 
six times before she reaches the end of her 
journey (a trifling interruption, as she hap- 
pens not to know where she is flying to,) 
and it is on such occasions that she ‘displays 
that extraordinary contrast of physical de- 
bility and mental independence, of fragility 
and hardihood, that constitutes the very es- 
sence of a novel heroine. She is intoxi- 
cated with the smell of a lily, and faints at 
the murmurs of an A¢olian harp; she melts 
in elegy over a dying linnet, and sheds as 
many tears over a fallen leaf as would pre- 
pare its fibres for a place in a hortus sic- 
cus; she feeds for a fortnight tog3ther on 


























NOVELS. 


| bread and water, lest Clarissa’s soporifics: 


should be mixed in her food; lies down 
in her clothes, which never require wash- 
ing or mending, in spite of being made to 
do double duty; watches through nights, 
and weeps through the day, without any 
diminution of the lustre of the eye, or the 
slightest symptom of ophthalmia; and after 
all. this, she has resolution enough, though 


she never drew a trigger, to hold a loaded 


pistol to the head of her profligate seducer; 
to burst, scramble and tear her way through 
casement, thicket, forest,and fence, tosecure 
her retreat; and then, with the strength of a 
horse and courage of a lion, to seat herself, 
without a sous in her pocket, on the top of a 
stage coach, her fear, famine, delicacy, and 


! suspicious loveliness “in no wise notwith- 


standing.” When the vehicle breaks down 


| (for this it must do) she can tramp in her 
| silk stocking feet, and her whole wardrobe 
in a cambric handkerchief (that has never 


been washed but in her tears) straight up 
Piccadilly, and then new troubles begin: 
every gentleman she sees follows her, and, 
at last, sinking under the consciousness of 
beauty, misfortune, and wet feet, she trem- 
bles, totters, or glides into the back parlour 
of a shop in the Strand, to beg for a glass 
of water; for heroines at the last gasp must 
never take any thing stronger; finds a con- 
genial soul in the ‘interesting face of the 
shopkeeper, who, with incredible liberality, 
offers her a gratuitous asylum, (so like Lon- 
don shopkeepers,) and, lovely and humble 
as Lavinia, she takes her station in a slip 
of a room, where half the peerage crowd 
the shop every day to peep at her through 
a canvas blind. Here she maintains her- 
self by her marvellous talents in embroi- 
dering or painting fan-sticks, the sale ex- 
ceeding not only possibility, but even her 
utmost expectations, which, it may be in- 
ferred were never regulated by it in the 
slightest degree. At length, the interest- 
ing matron ‘turns out a procuress in due 
form; and, in spite of the industry and 
taste of the heroine, (which by this time 

ought to have secured her a comfortable 
property in the three per cents), arrests 
her for board and lodging, or charges her 
with theft, drags her before a magistrate, 
and just as she is about to he fully com- 
mitted (in spite of two hysterical attacks, 
and a fainting fit very well got up, with the 
assistance of the desk and two bailiffs, the 
magistrate ogling at her all the while,) and 
is disappearing through one door, the hero 
enters through the other, clasps her to his 
bosom,maugre the bailiff’s followers, swears 
that nothing shall divide them, and in proof 
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of his asseveration draws his sword: in the 
struggle, her wig or her handkerchief (we 
forget which) drops off, and her mole cingue- 
spotted, or strawberry-mark, or something 
equally conclusive and satisfactory, is dis- 
covered, by which she is proved to be a 
duke’s daughter or a peeress in her own 
right: her noble family in the same breath 
recognise her, and give their consent to her 
marriage : her disappointed lovers, one and 
all, pair off with the “sweet friends,” into 
whose sympathizing ears her epistolary 
sorrows had been poured through five vo- 
lumes. The ten last pages are devoted to 
a description of the dress for the wedding; 
much honourable mention is made of white 
satin, and due notice of hartshorn ; and, for 
the style, vide Miss Edgeworth’s incompa- 
rable description of Mrs. Beaumont’s mar- 
riage in Maneuvring, where ‘the inte- 
resting almost fainting, lady, is lifted out 
of the arms of her anxious and alarmed 
bridemaids, and supported up the aisle, 
with the marked gallantry of true tender- 
ness, by her happy bridegroom sir John 
Hunter.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Controllers of the Public Schools to the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the 
adjoining districts. 

Fellow Citizens—The nature of the du- 
ties devolved upon us by a law of the state, 
in the capacity of controllers of the public 
schools established in this extensive and 
populous district, has introduced us to an 
acquaintance with the habits and disposi- 
tions of those children who are intended to 
be trained to moral order, and instructed 
in practical scholastic learning,consistently 
with the wise and benevolent injunction of 
the constitution of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
knowledge in this respect incident to our 
official stations, though in a high degree 
encouraging and consolatory, is not alto- 
gether unmixed with solicitude and sorrow, 
on account of the unpromising condition of 
many of the indigent youth of the city of 
Philadelphia and its suburbs. We consi- 
der that to effect the judicious instruction 
of this part of the rising generation cannot 
too seriously claim the regard of a reflect- 
ing people, as most eminently conducive to 
the melioration of their condition, and con- 
sequently productive of a healthful organi- 
zation of society. Such are, no doubt, 
your opinions in relation to this subject, 
but we are anxious to discharge with fide- 
lity the interesting and important trust 
committed to us, and hence we deem it 











proper to solicit your especial attention to 
this department of public economy and 
morals, as closely allied to the welfare of 
individuals, and to the prosperity and secu- 
rity of the community. 

In thirteen schools over which our su- 
perintendence extends, are now registered 
upwards of four thousand pupils, who are 
nearly equally divided as to sex. These are 
conducted by male and female teachers of 
respectable literary qualifications, and of 
good private character. The discipline of 
the schools is mild, always preferring re- 
wards to punishments, and the plan of edu- 
cation adopted is certainly calculated to 
confer upon the children a knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; in addi- 
tion to which, the girls are instructed to 
sew and knit. The cost of each scholar 
per annum, including every expense, does 
not exceed four dollars. 

In all the schools there is a large pro- 
portion of children who gratefully embrace 


_the means afforded for their improveinent, 


and they are commendably industrious ; 
toward those we look with pleasure as pre- 
paring for the discharge of their duties in 
future life with reputation to themselves 
and benefit to society. But whilst we con- 
template with unaffected gratification this 
description of pupils, we have with regret 
to observe in the conduct of others, a 
shameful inattention to the advantages so 
freely offered to their acceptance, as well 
as a criminal neglect of their parents to re- 
quire, and ascertain, that their children at- 
tend regularly at school; whilst others, 
preferring the temporary benefits they de- 
rive from the services ‘of their children, 
detain them at home employed in domestic 
work. 

Some of these delinquents, together with 
a large number of other children, whose 
natural protectors, utterly disregarding the 
welfare of their offspring, have never re- 
quested for them admission into the public 
schools, form an idle and dissolute class of 
beings who prowl about the wharves, and 
streets of the city, trespass upon the fields 
in its vicinity, pilfer the inhabitants, offend 
the feeling heart with obscene, and often 
profane language, and thus qualify them- 
selves for the most serious and daring vio- 
lations of the laws, when they shall have 
arrived at maturer age, and become con- 
firmed in depravity. 

When we consider the beneficial influ- 
ence which has been exerted on the cha- 
racter and habits of a vast majority of pu- 
pils taught under our notice, we lament 


| that it has hitherto been impracticable, for 
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6 4 LOST BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


the reasons assigned, to confer similar ad- 
vantages upon every indigent and friend- 
less child in the community. On account 
of these deplorably neglected children our 
compassion has been excited; we feel de- 
sirous that they may avoid, for their own 
peace and comfort, the sad issue of a ca- 
reer so unhappily begun, and that society 
may escape the calamity of their wicked 
propensities, as well as be exempt from 
the necessity of punishing their crimes. 
Whether, to reach and correct the grow- 
ing evil to which we have alluded, may be 
within the constitutional power of the le- 
gislature, by requiring the parents of all 
poor children to send them to the schools 
gratuitously provided, is a questien which 
may perhaps be worthy of your considera- 
tion, preparatory to the submission of it at 
some future period to the notice of the law- 
givers of the state. Should any penalty 
for noncompliance be approved, we have 
thought it might consist of a declaration, 
that parents whose children were not sent 
to school should be prevented from receiv- 
ing aid from the annual public provision 
made for the indigent. 

We are, however, aware that no com- 
pulsory measures can now be resorted to, 
and our object is to ask from you such aid 
toward to the general object, as may be af- 
forded without much inconvenience. 

Among the means which suggest them- 
selves as likely to produce a reformation of 
the errors which are so lamentably obvious, 
we could hope that admonition to parents 
and children of the character mentioned, 
would not prove unavailing. ‘To place be- 
fore their view the inevitable ruin of repu- 
tation which must follow the conduct they 

ursue, contrasted with the blessings which 
might be expected to flow from orderly 
habits, and the acquirement of useful learn- 
ing to fit them for respectable occupations 
in life, would probably induce them to act 
differently. As opportunities occur, every 
citizen may be enabled to inculcate lessons 
of this nature, whilst the guardians of the 

oor, and the members of the numerous 
charitable societies whose philanthropic 
avocations bring them in contact with this 
description of persons, could with singular 
propriety enforce the obligation they are 
under, to send their children to the public 
schools. We also believe that great benefit 
would result in this particular, if magis- 
trates and other peace officers would repri- 
mand those boys who idly wander about 
the streets, and frequently collect in par- 


ties to the annoyance of the inhabitants, | 
and to their own injury; advising them to | 











attend the schools to which they belong, or 
apply for admission if they may not have 
been entered as scholars. 

You, with us, fellow citizens, being 
equally interested in whatever may tend 
to the promotion of the common welfare, 
produces a confidence in our minds that 
you will co-operate in the present mani- 
festly important experiment of public edu- 
cation. If the existing system, organized 
through much difficulty, and at consider- 
able expense, can be adequately and ener- 
getically carried into effect, by having 
brought under its care every child who 
would otherwise grow up destitute of in- 
struction—if, in the place of that depra- 
vity and ignorance, to which so many of 
our youth are exposed, it is possible, as we 
believe it to be, to form them to habits of 
order and industry, to inculcate virtuous 
lessons, combined with other useful learn- 
ing, through the instrumentality of the pub- 
lic schools, it would seem to be no ordinary 
duty to endeavour effectually to accomplish 
purposes of such moment and magnitude. 

By order of the Board, 
Rosgerrs Vavx, President. 
(Attest) T. M. Perrir, Secretary. 
Chamber of the Controllers, 
7th mo. (July) 12, 1820. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 


A List of the Books of the New and Old 
Testaments, which are missing. 
Copied from the manuscript of Isaac Norris, in one of his 
Bibies in the possession of the late John Dickinson, esq. 

REFERRED TO IN 

Numbers xxi. 14.—The book of the battles of 
the Lord. 

Joshua x. 13. 
Jasher. 

1 Kings iv. 32, 53.—The books of Solomon. 

1 Chron. xxix. 29.—The book of Gad the seer. 

2 Chron. ix. 29.—The book of Nathan the pro- 
phet. 

Id. ibid.—The prophecy of Abijah the Shelo- 
nite. 

Id, ibid.—The visions of Iddo the seer against 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

Ibid. xii. 15.—The book of Shemziah the pro- 
phet and of Iddo the seer concerning the 
genealogies. 

Ibid. xx. 34.—The book of Jehu the son of Ha- 
nani. ‘ 

Ibid. xxxiii. 19.—The sayings of Hosai. 

1 Cor. v. 9.—Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians. 

Eph. ii. 3,—Paul’s first epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 

Col. iv. 16.—Epistle from the Laodiceaus. 

Jude 14.—The prophecy of Enoch. 

T. G. 


2 Samuel i. 18—The book of 


Wilmington, 1800. 
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